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is to hold his tongue about his achievements, real or 
fancied. 

Our government is based upon moral ideas. It is just 
these ideas which may be enforced in diplomacy. When 
the conclusions of a government may be enforced by 
arms, when the state is great because of its military 
resources, diplomacy is of less importance. Brute force 
instead of moral power is at the front. A late represen- 
tative of our nation in one of the Asiatic states has said 
that before the victory of Dewey he sat helplessly in his 
seat, his hands hanging by his side. Was that man 
aware of the moral weight of his country? Had he 
learned the alphabet even of his profession ? 

I mention the instance of our helpless representative, 
not to throw a stone, but to illustrate a proposition. 
Our nation is as ignorant almost of the use which may 
be made of its diplomatic establishment as the given 
minister was of the possibilities of his position. I have 
quoted Mr. Woodford's claim that he could have settled 
the Cuban issue satisfactorily. Our nation was so little 
acquainted with the idea that great issues may be settled 
by diplomacy that it drifted into war. Do we, as a 
nation, appreciate the moral weight of our country ? 

Americans touch government most closely in the 
administration of local municipalities. He would be a 
bold American who would declare that there is very 
much virtue or capacity exhibited in the control of our 
cities. We touch our diplomatic establishment the least 
of all departments. He may be a bold American who 
supposes we are reasonably successful in it. We cannot 
take our diplomatic establishment and, so to speak, 
weigh it in a balance and compare weights with those of 
other nations. The success of an individual is due to 
qualities which are incapable of being measured. Even 
personal charms are of an intangible sort. The eye of 
the poet rolls in a fine frenzy, but an eye habitually 
rolling in frenzy does not make its owner a poet. It is 
an old saying that you may vote that a horse shall be a 
general, but that does not make him so. 

A concrete instance of the highest type of a diplomat 
is Benjamin Franklin. Whether one considers his ac- 
complishments, his common sense, his shrewdness, his 
constancy, his balance of judgment, his personal charm, 
his honesty, his acquaintance with affairs and human 
nature, his freedom from prejudices, no man was ever 
better qualified to win respect and to achieve success. 
If you will keep him in mind as an ideal foreign repre- 
sentative, you will be able to imagine how far the ordi- 
nary political appointee is liable to fall short of the high- 
est standard. 

The success of our diplomatic establishment at large 
must be derived from the success of its individual mem- 
bers. If it is to stand high, if the weight is to be right, 
the units must be right. If we are to have a right 
weight of units, we must choose them on a right system. 
And there is no way in private business or in public to 
be reasonably sure of the merit of any choice of an agent 
which is not determined from observation of the fitness 
of the individual in the same line of duty. Until men 
have proven themselves right diplomats, there is no cer- 
tainty that they will do diplomatic work well. Until we 
have a diplomatic service in which each individual may 
be tested, we shall have no way to choose our units with 
any certainty of being right. 



Having a right diplomatic establishment, our country 
would have assurance of the right handling of interna- 
tional controversies. With public sentiment devoted to 
the idea that such controversies should always be dealt 
with in the form of reason, not war, we should never be 
hurried away by passion. And given the acceptance of 
the plans for extreme cases provided in the Hague Con- 
vention, the occasions for war would become remote. 
Each factor is important, and we cannot afford to neglect 
any one of them. 
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A Memorial Day Message of Peace.* 

BY REV. J. W. KLIEWER. 

Be thou valiant for me and fight the Lord's battles. 

1 Samuel 18: 17. 

It is not my intention to use these words as a text in 
the sense that I discuss and apply their meaning as it 
would result from the context. Some of you will per- 
haps recognize in the text the words of Saul to David. 
When his jealousy made him look with disfavor upon 
the good esteem in which David stood with the people, 
Saul thought of removing this rival in an underhand way, 
which would not lead the people to suspect that he had 
desired his death. This, Saul thought, could be done by 
exposing the ambitious youth to the dangers of the 
battlefield. There is, therefore, inexcusable treachery 
hidden in the words ; but, as I said, we shall not consider 
the words in their context, but rather merely as a topic 
or theme suggestive for our discourse this morning. 

No matter how much individuals may differ as to their 
distinguishing traits of character and as to their views on 
particular phases of special questions, there are some 
things in which all the human race is akin. There are 
certain traits of the human heart that are universal, re- 
gardless of race, color, or previous condition, training or 
mental development. 

One of these universal traits is admiration for the val- 
iant man. No matter how much of a coward a man 
himself may be, he admires the courageous, the heroic. 
Even if Carlyle had not told us so, mere observation of 
the race would have taught us that we are all hero wor- 
shippers. We may not agree upon what constitutes a 
hero, and yet we all agree in admiring the hero ; just as 
we may not agree in our definition of what life is, and 
yet we all love life. The proofs of heroism or bravery 
that are sufficient to convince one person may not suffice 
to convince another, perhaps. To one it is evidence 
enough of bravery if a man can show an empty sleeve 
and say he lost the arm on the battlefield ; another will 
say, " flow do I know but that you lost it in cowardly 
flight." To one it is evidence enough of a man's patriot- 
ism and bravery if he shoulders his musket and goes to 
war ; another says, " How do I know but that it was 
mere love of adventure that induced you to do that." 

As the views regarding bravery differ between persons, 
so they differ in the same person at different periods of 
life. What a man considers bravery in his youth, he 
may no more regard so when the wisdom of years and 
experience is permitted to speak. On everything else a 
man of mature years should think otherwise than does 

* Delivered before the G. A. R. Post at Wadgworth, Conn. 
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the child or even the youth. Why not on this question of 
bravery ? 

But as the views of an individual change on this ques- 
tion from childhood days to manhood years, so it is with 
the race. Deeds that were at one time lauded as proofs 
of heroism have to-day the stamp of ignominy on them, 
and are more properly called barbarity, cruelty, inhuman- 
ity. And should we, living at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, be so unpardonably self-conceited as 
to think that we have reached the pinnacle of develop- 
ment along this line? No, no ! let us not be angry with 
generations yet to come, in the anticipation that they, 
too, will likely sit in judgment over us and call barbar- 
ous, cruel, inhuman, the very men whom we to-day wor- 
ship as heroes. 

I am speaking to-day to men whose patriotism and 
heroism — I trust it was — induced them to rush to the 
field of carnage forty years ago, when the disruption of 
our country was threatened. I belong to a later genera- 
tion and was brought up in a different atmosphere. It 
is likely that some of my views on patriotism and heroism 
are diametrically opposed to some of their views on the 
same subjects. But a preacher always has this advantage 
over another speaker : that since he has a text from which 
he is supposed to speak, his words are but quasi-personal 
both as to their source and as to their aim. It is not 
only he that speaks, but the Bible through him. 

Passing by the perfidy of Saul in our text, let us con- 
sider the two commands in it: "Be thou valiant"; 
"Fight the battles of the Lord." Be valiant, fight. 
These would be appropriate words if addressed to men 
in their vigor, just starting out to the battlefield. But 
how do they suit in a memorial address, when the chief 
auditors are but the remnants of decimated battalions, 
and most of them tottering over the grave ? They look 
back and see that their ranks are broken, their command- 
ing officers mostly gone, their physical strength waning. 
Should any one expect them yet to be valiant and to 
fight? Yes. There are some battles they can fight 
better to-day than in the days of their youthful vigor. 
The Lord's battles are among these. Should I, as a 
minister of the gospel, be doing my duty if I should not 
encourage them to fight these battles? 

Fighting the Lord's battles means furthering the 
Lord's cause. He who in the conflict between truth 
and falsehood assists truth is fighting the Lord's battles. 
In such a battle, who has more prestige than he who has 
a record of heroism to his credit and gray hair to adorn 
him as a crown of glory ? Since we are all more or less 
hero worshippers, we naturally emulate a hero's deeds as 
far as circumstances permit. Many an ambitious youth 
has picked out some old soldier as his model, because he 
takes him to be a man who has proven his bravery, his 
heroism. Woe unto that soldier if he proves to be a 
false guide unto the unsophisticated youth. 

In the matter of patriotism especially the young man 
of to-day will look to the old soldiers, and he should 
learn a needed lesson by doing so. Youth is naturally 
optimistic. So a young country like ours is naturally in- 
clined to national optimism. The most dangerous sort 
of optimism from which America, especially "young 
America," suffers, is the foolish feeling that we can whip 
the whole world. The danger of this type of optimism 
is intensified by the fact that generally it is considered' 



unheroic, unpatriotic not to join in giving expression to 
such nonsense. Somewhere and somehow some people 
have got the idea that to be a hero, a patriot, one must 
be blind to existing dangers and weaknesses that threaten 
one's country. But the very opposite is true. A genu- 
ine hero has an eye penetrating enough to detect realities 
beyond and beneath mere deluding appearances. Litera- 
ture speaks of an eyeless heroism, but in reality such a 
thing does not exist. That which is called heroism, but 
is blind, is but a travesty on that term. It is nothing 
higher than foolhardiness. Why should a truth-loving 
man call it anything else ? Blind courage, whether it is 
shown in word or in deed, remains foolhardiness even if 
overlaid with a patriotic veneer. The old soldier who 
by experience has become familiar with the stern realities 
of the battlefield, and knows that enthusiasm alone will 
not take the enemy's redoubt, can do much to wean us 
from this national chauvinism. Better we be taught this 
lesson in time of peace than by experience dearly bought 
through the entanglements of war. That we are not as 
formidable as our would-be patriots boast, any one should 
be able to spell out from our Philippine experience. 
But some men have never learned their political alphabet. 
Help truth to conquer in this matter and you are fighting 
the battles of the Lord of truth. 

There is another wrong conception about patriotism 
which none perhaps can correct as well as he who is 
looked upon as having proven his patriotism, that is, the 
old soldier. The conception I have in mind is tersely 
put by the phrase, "My country, right or wrong." 
Many a youth thinks that if he utters these words he 
has given proof of the very acme of patriotism. But 
usually he does that but in imitation of older men who 
ought to know better. Why should some men cheer 
General P'unston when at a banquet he makes the state- 
ment with his customary fustian that his principle is, 
"My country, right or wrong"? It is a false code of 
ethics that tries .to turn wrong into duty just because 
your country happens to be mixed up with it. Acting 
out the principle, " My country, right or wrong," is no 
more the duty of a patriotic citizen than acting out the 
principle, " My parent, right or wrong," is the duty of an 
obedient son. Would you say that a son must feel in 
duty bound to help his father steal or cheat or slander, 
just because it is his father that does these things ? And 
yet, one of the Ten Commandments bids us honor father 
and mother. This usually implies obedience. But the 
decalogue does not contain any commandment that a 
man must honor or obey his country. Where, then, 
will a Christian find his defense for helping his country 
when it is in the wrong, whereas he ought not to help, 
and will not help, his father when in the wrong? To 
be consistent, you must do both if you do one. Wrong 
is wrong whether committed by an individual or by a 
nation. And as the support of wrong in the first case is 
sin, so it is in the second case. And as wrong-doing is 
suicidal to the individual, so it is to the nation. History 
teaches that in national life wrongly opposing others 
kills self. On the other hand, we have the word of God 
for it that righteousness exalteth a nation. 

The best patriot, therefore, is he who stands by his 
country only when it is right, but tries with all his God- 
given energy to check it when it enters upon a wrong 
career. 
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Closely akin to this false sentiment of "My country, 
right or wrong," is that other false idea that anxiousness 
for a fight is patriotism or heroism. I remember when 
our country had that unpleasant affair with Italy about 
the Mama trouble in New Orleans, and when the papers 
brought the news that through the diplomacy of James 
G. Blaine, Secretary of State at the time, the difficulty 
had been settled without resorting to threat of war, 
some would-be patriots fairly cursed our government 
because it had not by argument of arms proven to Italy 
that we were bigger than she, and therefore demanded 
to be treated with more deference. I say, fie ! fie ! on 
patriotism which invites a war that can be avoided. In 
what esteem would you hold a surgeon who wishes an 
accident to happen to some one that he may show the 
world his skill in saving life by amputating a limb or 
closing ugly gashes by dextrous stitches ? Should you 
not hold in the same disesteem the man who desires the 
calamity called war that he may show the world that he 
and his countrymen are patriots ? 

Men that try to tease their country into a fight by 
appealing to motives of false pride should not be called 
patriots, but traitors. When boys put a chip on their 
shoulders and approach their rivals with, " Knock that 
off if you dare,*' and then beat each other's noses bloody 
because some one " dared," we pity their foolish sense of 
honor and excuse them in the hope that more sense will 
come with maturer years. But when men indulge in 
such boyish pranks with sufficient seriousness to bring 
about a modern war, then we should have but scorn for 
their motives, especially if they lie and call them patriotic. 

Again we may say : Who can do more to disabuse the 
minds of the people of these false sentiments than the 
men who are esteemed patriotic because of past deeds ? 
You can thus help in the combat against wrong concep- 
tions. Every victory over wrong, even if but a partial 
victory, is a victory on the side of truth, on the Lord's 
side. Had only soldiers who felt it their undoubted 
patriotic duty to go to the Philippines gone there, we 
would to-day not be reaping the shame resulting from 
atrocities which in one form or another are inevitably 
connected with a war of subjugation. Had England 
sent to South Africa only men who felt morally certain 
that they were in the right, she would much sooner have 
brought to a close a war that cost her the respect of the 
civilized world. 

There was a time when governments thought they had 
a right to force a man to support a church in which he 
did not believe, but that time is past, thank God. The 
time is coming — for no armies and cohorts can stay the 
march of progress — when governments will no more 
attempt to compel a man to fight for a cause in which 
he does not believe. And since that time is unques- 
tionably coming, why not have our country take the lead 
in the movement? You men who volunteered in re- 
sponse to Lincoln's call can speak a weightier word, 
probably, to bring about that time than any other class 
of men. 

But maybe somebody says, " If I were a statesman, 
and especially if I were versed in the science of war, I 
should feel that it would be well-nigh impossible to 
carry on war on such principles." I confess that I am 
not a statesman, neither am I versed in the science of 
war. I approach this question as a moral one, and I 



speak to you as a herald of the gospel of Jesus Christ, a 
gospel to be preached in season and out of season, a 
gospel of peace. If any one, therefore, objects to the 
principles I advocate, on the ground that they would 
make war well-nigh impossible, I say that that is one of 
the strongest arguments in their favor. Who that has 
heard the ominous whiz of the enemy's bullets, or has 
been where bayonet thrust and sabre stroke clotted the 
ground with human gore, or has lain wounded waiting 
for the ambulance that was so slow in coming, or has seen 
how comrades at his side were torn to living, bleeding, 
quivering shreds by grape and canister, — who, having 
experienced these things, as some of you have, would 
consider it such a calamity for this world if war were 
made not only well-nigh, but altogether, impossible ! 

The time is coming, yes, it is here, when civilized 
nations must be very careful about the pretense upon 
which they go to war, lest they stand disgraced before 
the whole Christian world. This makes ultimate, un- 
broken international peace not only a probability, but a 
logical necessity. "They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks ; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more." These words are not the vapor- 
ing of a mind surcharged with poetic enthusiasm ; they 
are the eternal truth of the eternal God. This prophetic 
vision is gradually being realized. Slowly, yes, like all 
of God's great movements, but like these, too, surely. 
What more appropriate than that our country, where we 
boast that ballots are of more force than bullets, should 
lead the nations in this movement? And what more ap- 
propriate than that the men who since the time when 
they used their bullets to riddle the enemy's rampart 
have learned to use their ballots to riddle the plans of 
political bosses should lead the nation in this movement? 
Men who have not served in the army hardly dare advo- 
cate peace measures lest their position be interpreted as 
cowardice. They frequently do, then, what is expected 
of them, instead of doing what they feel they ought to 
do. They forget that of all cowards he is the greatest 
who does wrong out of fear of being called a coward. 
The man who has once given proof of his bravery can 
advocate peace with less danger of being called a coward, 
especially if he was winner in the fight. It may be for 
this reason partly that the most ready assent to the 
thought of ultimate, unbroken international peace is often 
found among old soldiers. There are but few of them, 
however, who will lead out on this thought, perhaps be- 
cause they think it unbecoming to an old warrior, or 
because each thinks himself to be the only soldier hold- 
ing such views. Really there are others like himself, 
though keeping quiet on the matter. 

No thought becomes very clear or established in our 
minds until we have tried to express it to some one else. 
The boy's answer in school, " I know, but I cannot tell," 
usually means, " I do not know it as well as I should," 
but sometimes it but proves timidity. So when a man 
claims to believe a thing, but puts forth no effort to make 
others believe the same thing, it usually means that his 
faith is not very deeply rooted ; but sometimes it is fear 
that keeps his mouth shut. Our convictions gain with 
each convert we make to them, and our ability to make 
converts grows with each effort. It frequently takes 
great courage to espouse a cause not yet enjoying popu- 
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lar favor, but the message of the Book to us to-day is, 
" Be valiant ; fight the battles of the Lord." 

Any one who helps another in the development of 
Christian character is fighting the Lord's battles. There 
again the aged man of experiences that have placed the 
halo of heroism around his head can exert a more potent 
influence than another. As long as man is given to hero 
worshipping, that man who is looked upon as a hero 
should deport himself with double care. His words are 
reechoed in the speech of the young that take him as a 
model. His acts are reflected in their behavior. His 
very thoughts, unuttered though they may be, as they 
influence his own being, leave their corresponding im- 
press on the character of his admirers. What a mission 
for the old soldier in this respect ! 

After all, what is there better for a nation than that 
its citizens be men and women of character? The con- 
stitution cannot govern alone. A standing army will 
never keep out the enemy of immoral life and unprin- 
cipled conduct. When a nation once becomes rotten at 
the core, the best safeguarding that statesmen and diplo- 
mats can devise for it cannot retard its utter decay, any 
more than a golden vessel will make a decaying apple 
last longer. History has repeatedly proven that a 
morally bad nation cannot long remain a strong nation. 
Our constitution and our boasted liberties will become a 
curse to ourselves and to the world as soon as unprin- 
cipled men become their custodians. Every lover of 
this country must therefore feel a deep concern for the 
moral soundness and character of its citizens. What 
nobler type of character, what higher code of ethics, 
could be recommended than the one we call Christian ? 
Do you men still love your country as you did during 
the days of Lincoln ? Are you still willing to further its 
cause ? Do not lament the fact that a wooden leg pre- 
vents you from the march, or an empty sleeve proclaims 
your inability to swing the sword, or a sightless eye 
incapacitates you to serve behind the field-piece. You 
can still serve, and serve in a nobler way. You can help 
oppose that which threatens Christian character. Yon 
can fight the Lord's battles of righteousness and truth, 
and that is a noble service for your country. This war 
began long before the firing on Fort Sumter ; it did not 
cease with the surrender at Appomattox. Are some of 
you heroes of Gettysburg? Gettysburg will not be re- 
membered in eternity, but this battle to which I invite 
makes an eternity of happiness possible. Do some of 
you presume to be proud because you marched with 
Sherman to the sea ? You can join a happier, prouder 
host, which follows the Lamb in His triumphant march. 
Do some of you carry about in your system the virus of 
Libby prison and Andersonville, which eventually will 
bring death? Enlist in this holy war and you will get 
the seal on your forehead which will enter you into life 
eternal. Do some of you claim the pathetic distinction 
of belonging to the few survivors of Fort Pillow ? In 
the battle for Jesus Christ even the dead are among the 
victors, for there to die is gain. There may even be 
within my hearing some one who befriended the lost 
cause. You, too, are welcome to join in this great battle, 
for the men of the gray and the men of the blue fight in 
the same ranks here ; the names " Johnnie " and " Yank " 
are not known ; neither the silent Grant nor the beloved 



Lee is commander-in-chief here, but the Man of Sorrows, 
the Prince of Peace. 

But remember, however valiant you may all be in the 
fight, one by one you will get weary and fall asleep; not 
in your tents perhaps, for this life is at best only a bivouac. 
But reveille will sound, not to rouse you to fight, but to 
join in the great throng, white-robed and joy-faced, sing- 
ing its Alleluiah to the Lamb that was slain but has 
conquered. 

How War Demoralizes Men. 

From an address of Bon. William Everett at Northampton, 
Mass., Saturday evening, April IS. 

If I mistake not, it was Stephen Decatur who origin- 
ated the saying, "Our country: may she always be in 
the right, but right or wrong, may she always be victori- 
ous," which has been condensed to the aphorism, " Our 
country, right or wrong." And Stephen Decatur, like 
Alexander Hamilton, died a sacrifice to that most false 
of all false sentiments which sustained dueling in contra- 
vention of reason and the law of God. When we teach 
our children to accept the sentiment, "Our country, 
right or wrong," we place an ill-regulated emotion above 
reason and the law of God, and ask them to adopt a sen- 
timent which they may repudiate when they arrive at the 
age of reason. 

What is our country ? It is not hills and valleys and 
expanse of territory : it is the men and women who have 
set up for themselves a government ; and it is not the men 
and women alone who live at the present time, but those 
who have gone before and left high traditions and those 
who will come after and are entitled to a worthy inherit- 
ance. If the government is the people, is it alone or 
chiefly those to whom the mass of the people have con- 
fided the making of the laws and the direction of govern- 
ment ? And shall we surrender at the behest of these, 
in an idolatry of patriotism, reason and conscience? This 
is not the definition of our country nor the definition of 
patriotism. Our country is every one of us, and true 
patriotism is controlled by reason and conscience in each 
of us and not directed by the leaders whom the people 
have set up. Some there are who say that a majority 
vote and a majority expression by the organs of popular 
opinion establishes what is right. But Socrates did not 
think so when he was asked to identify might with right, 
and to say that the man who has the power to do a thing 
possesses by virtue of his power the evidence of his right, 
to do it. He replied that he could not hold it so, and 
dared to say that " I alone " maintain that might and 
justice are not the same. John Bright did not think so 
when he denounced the Crimean War in the English 
Parliament amid the j«ers of the members, and those who 
have come after have seen clearly that the Crimean War 
was unnecessary and therefore wrong. John Hampden, 
for whom your county was named before it was set off 
from the larger territory, did not think so when he re» 
fused to pay ship money of twenty shillings, and the 
world agreed with him when the corn laws were repealed. 
If a man know before God that his country is wrong, it 
is impious for him to surrender to a majority, aye, to a 
vast majority. It is our duty to read and learn from 
history. We may have vast natural resources, wonder- 



